the expectation of taking up political journalism as
his life work. He had never received pay for his
verses, and had not thought of depending upon
poetry for his bread. The salary offered him as
editor of the " Review" was about $500 a year.
Small as it was, he now saw a prospect, by the
practice of strict economy, of wiping out the debt
that had incumbered the Haverhill farm. This
part of his ambition was soon gratified.

If he was surprised by the offer of this editor-
ship, he was accustomed to say he thought the Con-
necticut statesmen, who came into the office of the
"Review" to see the new editor, were equally sur-
prised to find at the desk that had been occu-
pied by the genteel and spirited Prentice a shy
i lad, in homespun clothes of Quaker cut, straight
from a Massachusetts farm. He must at first
glance have appeared out of place in the editorial
chair of their State paper, in the midst of a fierce
political campaign, and as the successor of one of
the most trenchant and dashing editors America
had produced. Among his intimates, Wlrittier was
always a ready and sprightly talker, but among
strangers he held his peace. Plis bright eyes, and
the quick intelligence of his handsome face, must
have speedily reassured those interested in the paper
he was to edit. They saw that his homely Quaker
clothes covered a youth of good parts, honest, ear-
nest, intelligent, and ambitious. By listening to
the talk of the party leaders who made his office
their rendezvous, he soon mastered the shibboleth
of local politics, and gave good satisfaction.

It would be difficult to find two men more entirely